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PREFACE. 


1 HESE  few  pages  contain  a  very  humble  attempt,  —  the 
fii'st,  as  far  as  the  Author  is  aware,  that  has  been  macle,  — 
to  introduce  into  England  a  knowledge  of  the  earliest  com- 
positions which  are  extant  in  the  German  language.  Their 
intrinsic  merits  are  sufficient  to  make  them  interesting;  but 
the  Author  ventures  to  hope  that  some  persons  may  perhaps 
be  led  by  this  trifling  publication  to  engage  in  the  study 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written ;  a  language 
which  has  a  common  source  with  our  own;  which  throws 
light  upon  its  origin,  its  structure  and  its  laws,  and  supplies 
many  a  link  to  connect  it  ^^ith  other  tongues;  a  language 
moreover,  which  abounds  in  an  original  and  highly  inter- 
esting literature,  including  at  least  one  composition,  the 
Nibelungen-lay,  which  for  poetical  beauty  may  almost  rank 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  iEneid. 


A  literal  translation  has  been  added,  and  some  notes, 
by  the  united  aid  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  students  of  the 
German  language  will  be  able  to  master  most  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  may  occur.  Of  the  imperfect  and  defective 
nature  of  tliese  notes  the  author  is  well  aware:  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  supply  what  was  necessary,  without  exceeding  the 
limits  within  which  it  was  considered  expedient  to  confine 
the  present  publication. 


EARLY -GERMAN   CHRISTIAN   POETRY. 


IHE  character  of  every  race  of  mankind  has  been  much  affected 
by  the  climate,  the  scenery,  the  fertility  and  natural  productions  of 
the  lands,  in  which  it  has  dwelt.  While  one  branch  of  the  Pelasgic 
family  took  possession  of  the  sunny  isles,  and  olive-clad  hills  of 
Greece,  which  supplied,  almost  unasked,  the  means  of  an  easy 
existence;  and  were  led  by  every  object  that  met  their  eyes  to 
associate  excellence,  human  and  divine,  with  beauty  of  form  and 
expression  (■/.aXoy.a'yabia);  —  while  another  branch  of  the  same 
family,  which  colonized  the  somewhat  sterner  shores  of  Italy,  were 
forced  with  severer  labour  to  gain  from  the  soil  the  nourishment 
which  they  required,  and  sought  therefore  perfection  in  a  manly 
bearing  (virtus);  —  the  Germanic  character  was  moulded,  amid  icy 
seas  and  dark  forests  of  boundless  extent,  into  one  of  deep  and 
tender  feeling,  great  susceptibility,  wild  valour,  and  an  invincible 
love  of  personal  freedom.  To  the  very  existence  of  such  a  character 
poetry  is  indispensable;  and  in  Germany,  from  times  immemorial, 
poetry  has  had  a  home. 

It  has  excited  some  surprize  that  scarcely  a  vestige  of  this 
poetry,  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  should  have  been 
preserved.  Two  incantations,  one  of  four,  and  the  other  of  eight 
lines,  discovered  at  Merseburg  in  the  year  1841,  and  published  by 
Jacob  Grimm,  are  all  that  remains  of  the  poetry  ot  heathen  Germany. 
But  this  fact  admits  of  an  easy  explanation ;  it  was  their  poetical 
character,  and  the  influence,  always  strong,  but  in  their  case  pecu- 
liarly so,  which  the  poetry  of  a  nation  exercises  upon  its  faith, 
that  doubtless  presented  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity.  They  therefore  directed  their  strongest 
efforts  to  the  difficult  object  of  making  those,  whom  they  were 
desirous  of  converting,  forget  the  legends  of  gods  and  demigods,  of 


which  their  poetry  must  have  ahnost  entirely  consisted;  and  were 
at  all  events  most  unwilling  to  perpetuate,  by  conunitting  them  to 
writing.  The  success  of  their  holy  undertaking  seemed  doubtless 
to  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  totally  rooting  out  even  the  re- 
membrance of  the  deities  to  whose  service  the  people  had  been 
devoted. 

Hence  it  arises  that  the  mythology  of  ancient  Germany  is 
involved  in  hopeless  obscurity ;  almost  the  only  positive  knowledge 
we  have  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus,  which  are  necessarily  very  defective;  and  from 
an  edict  of  the  council  of  Lestines  (Liptinae)  A.  D.  743,  forbidding 
certain  heathen  practices,  with  which  we  thus  become  acquainted. 
Conjectures  may  certainly  be  formed,  with  great  shew  of  reason, 
from  the  accounts  which  we  have  received  of  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy; on  this  subject  we  derive  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge 
from  the  two  collections  of  heathen  poems  called  the  Edda  of 
Saemund,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  probably  composed  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  which  though  composed  of 
heathen  materials,  was  not  collected  until  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  But  even  with  this  assistance  the  knowledge  which 
we  obtain  of  German  mythology  is  lamentably  defective;  more  es- 
pecially if  we  compare  it  with  the  ample  details  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  religious  system  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  legends,  which  decify 
every  hero  who  was  renowned  in  Grecian  story,  and  people  with 
nymphs  and  fauns  every  hill  and  stream  which  the  traveller  meets 
with  on  Grecian  soil. 

It  would  on  the  other  hand  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  that, 
because  we  have  no  poem  of  ante-christian  date,  no  trace  of  ante- 
christian  poetry  has  therefore  been  preserved.  The  valuabFe  and 
interesting  romances  of  the  age  of  chivalry  (heldensage),  the  popular 
tales,  (volkssage)  and  the  legends,  (Volksmärchen)  have  mostly  a 
heathen  myth  for  their  foundation;  —  and  the  form  alone  was 
altered.  The  heroic  deeds  which  had  in  times  of  yore  been  related 
of  gods  and  demigods  were  now  assigned  either  to  Christian 
saints  and  martyrs,  or  to  Christian  heroes;  the  substance  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these,  the  lay  of  Siegfried  and  the  Nibelungen  is 
found  even  in  heathen  times  to  have  been  current  in  northern  songs; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance,  that  the  incantation  for  the  cure 
of  a  sprain  in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as,  with  one  other,  the  only  relic  of  German  heathen  poetry, 
has    been    found   in    the  Danish   language   in    a   Christian  form,  the 


name  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  b.eing  substituted  for  those  of 
Wodan  and  Balder.  Another  celebrated  tale,  the  highly  interesting 
poem  of  Reineke  der  Fuchs,  has  evidently  a  heathen  source,  and 
bears  even  traces  of  the  Indian  origin  of  the  Germanic  race.  The 
popular  tales  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  which  are  even  yet  so  po- 
pular and  have  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  some  of 
the  wilder  mountainous  districts,  and  which  have  afforded  the  ma- 
terials of  the  delightful  compositions  of  Musaeus,  and  the  brothers 
Grimm,  are  all  probably  relics  of  heathen  poetry. 

When  we  see  how  long  these  have  survived,  we  may  readily 
imagine  how  powerful  must  have  been  the  influence  which  in  their 
freshness  and  perfection  they  exercised  over  the  rude  but  sensitive 
people  among  whom  they  were  current. 

The  first  missionaries  accordingly  were  not  slow  to  perceive 
that  the  poetical  temperament  of  the  German  nation  required  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  plan  which  they  adopted  proves 
at  once  the  wisdom  with  which  they  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  they  laboured,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  overcome  all  difficulties  which,  under  God's  grace,  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  victorious.  It  was  in  poetry  that  the  poison  of 
idolatry  had  spread  through  the  entire  system,  and  it  was  in  poetr}^, 
they  rightly  saw,  that  the  antidote  of  faith  in  the  living  God  might 
be  most  successfully  administered.  It  was  in  poetry  therefore,  that 
they  gave  to  their  new  converts  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels,  to 
be  committed  doubtless  to  memory,  as  the  exploits  of  their  false 
gods  had  been;  it  was  in  poetry  that  they  taught  them  to  address 
the  Almighty  in  prayer;  it  was  a  poetical  description  of  the  awful 
day  of  judgment,  which  was  to  supersede  the  long  remembered  and 
often  sung  glories  of  the  Walhalla. 

Among  the  earliest  poetical  compositions  which  have  been 
handed  down  are  translations  of  the  "Te  Deum"  and  two  other 
hymns  of  St.  Ambrose;  but  as  original  pieces  are  possessed  of 
greater  interest,  the  following  have  been  selected,  with  the  view  of 
giving  to  lovers  of  Germanic  literature  some  insight  into  the  earliest 
poetry  of  the  language. 

1.  The  Wessobrunner  prayer.  This  short  piece  dates  from 
the  eighth  century;  the  manuscript  is  at  Munich,  and  was 
published  by  3Iassmann  in  1828- 

2.  Muspilli.  A  poetical  description  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; unfortunately  only  a  fragment.  The  manuscript,  which  is  in 
the  library  at  Munich,  dates  from  the  ninth  century,  but  the  poem 
itself  was  undoubtedly   composed  in  the  eighth.       It  was  published 


hy  Schmellei-  in  1832;  but  Wilhelm  Müller  (in  Haupt's  Zeitschrirt 
für  deutsches  Alterthuni,  Vol.  Ill  p.  452)  has  more  recently  made 
what  appears  to  he  a  very  successful  attempt  to  divide  it  into 
regular  stanzas  and  lines,  and  his  arrangement  has  accordingly  been 
adopted.  —  The  words  and  letters  enclosed  in  brackets  are  conjec- 
tures, mostly  by  Schmeller,  to  supply  defects  in  the  manuscript. 

3.  Extracts  from  Krist,  a  poetical  harmony  of  the  gospels. 
This  long  poem  was  written  at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century  by  Otfried,  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  convent  of  Weissen- 
burg  in  Elsass;  there  are  manuscripts  at  Vienna,  Munich  and  Hei- 
delberg; it  was  published  by  Graff  in   1831. 

With  reference  to  the  dates  of  these  poems  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  observe,  that  the  Western  Goths  were  converted  to 
Christianity  about  the  year  375  after  Christ;  the  Eastern  Goths, 
Vandals  and  Gepidae  soon  afterwards ;  the  Burgundians  about 
A.  D.  413;  the  Franks  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century;  the  Alama- 
nians  and  after  them  the  Longobardians  in  the  sixth.  Germany 
proper  remained  heathen  to  a  somewhat  later  period;  the  Bavarians 
were  converted  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh,  and  the  Hessians, 
Thuringians,  and  Friesians  in  the  eighth  century.  The  Saxons  were 
the  last  to  abandon  their  old  religion,  and  only  became  Christians 
upon  their  final  subjection  to  the  Franks  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  poems  here  given 
date  from  a  period  but  very  little  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity, 

The  first  and  second  of  these  pieces  are  distinguished  by 
that  which  is  the  greatest  peculiarity  of  the  earliest  german  poetry, 
namely  the  use  of  alliteration  instead  of  rhyme;  this  is  found  like- 
wise in  the  two  incantations  of  a  much  earlier  date;  in  the  „lay  of 
Hildebrand,"  the  oldest  heroic  poem,  which  is  probably  of  about 
the  same  age,  and  in  the  Heljand,  a  poetical  harmony  of  the 
gospels,  written  in  the  old-saxon  dialect  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century,  and  therefore  contemporary  with  that  of  Otfried. 
It  was  for  some  time  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  the  use  of 
alliteration  was  ever  common  throughout  Germany,  or  whether  it 
was    not   confined    to   some    of   the    northern    dialects  into  which  it 


I.     DAS  WESSOBRUNNER  GEBET. 


Jiat  ga/iegin  ih  mit  /"irahim   /"iriuuizzzo  meista 
dat  cro   ni   uuas  noh   /^fhimil, 


was  supposed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian  poetry. 
The   later    discoveries    have  however    set  this  question  at  rest,  and 
justified  the  opinion  advocated  by  Grimm.  '       That  alliteration,  even 
when    used   in    conjunction    with   rhyme,    is    a  valuable  auxiliary  in 
poetry  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  ablest  masters  of  the  art^ 
who   both  in  ancient  and  modern    times  have  made  abundant  use  of 
it,    in  order  to   give  increased  eflfect  to  a  particular  passage.      Who 
does  not  remember  that  beautiful  line  in  Gray's  noble  ode: 
"Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day 
To  highborn  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay;" 
which   has    always    justly  been  considered  one  of  the  most  striking 

in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry! 

Müller,  in  dividing  these  early  poems  into  regular  stanzas, 
consisting,  in  the  lay  of  Hildebrand  of  three  long  or  six  half  lines, 
and  in  Muspilli  of  four  long  or  eight  half  lines,  has  called  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  each  of  these  stanzas  contain  one  long  line  with 
three  alliterating  letters.  To  this  rule  there  are  very  few  exceptions^ 
and  in  some  of  these,  as  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  twenty  third 
stanza  of  Muspilli,  an  alternating  alliteration  seems  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  simple  one  of  three  letters.  This  alternating  alliteration 
occurs  also  in  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  anglosaxon  poem  Judith  • 

ic  the,  /rymda  (jrod  and  /rofre  ^aest, 

beam  aU^aldan  5iddan  ville: 

mWtse  t/«nre  ?ne  tÄearfendre, 

thrinisse  thrym! 
Another  peculiarity  to  be  observed  is  that  the  sense  of  each 
stanza  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not  run  into  the  next.    Haupt's 
Zeitschrift,  Vol.  III.  p.  p.  185.  417. 

The  poem  Krist  is  the  oldest  complete  poem  extant  in  the 
high-german  dialect,  that  from  which  the  language  of  the  present 
day  is  derived:  it  is  likewise  the  first  poem  written  in  rhyme,  and 
in  regular  strophes  of  four  short  lines.  A  few  short  extracts  only 
are  given ;  but  they  will  suffice  to  shew  the  poetical  beauties  of 
the  piece,  as  well  as  the  minuteness  with  which,  the  Author  dwells 
upon  every  incident  related  in  the  gospels. 
*     Grammatik:  preface  to  Vol.  III.  p.  7. 


I.     THE  WESSOBRUMNER  PRAYER. 


J  HIS  I   enquire  (ascertain)  among  men,    the  greatest  of  wonders, 
that  earth  was  not,  nor  heaven  above; 


noh  />aiijn  nohheinig  noh  jwereg  ni  uiias, 

ni noh  ^'unnna  ni  ,9cein, 

noh  wzano  ni  liuhta,  noh  der  wäreoseo. 

do  dar  n'mu'iht  ni  uuas  enteo  ni  mienteo, 

enti  do  uuas  der  eino  «bnahtico  cot, 

nianno  ?wiltisto;  enti  dar  uuärun  auh  manak^ 

mit  inan  eootiihhe  _^eistä. 
Enti  cot  heilac,  cot  ahnahtico,  du  himil  enti  erda  gauuorahtos,  enti 
du  mannun  so  manac  coot  forgapi,  forgip  mir  in  dino  ganädä  rehta 
galaupa  enti  cotan  uuilleon,  uuistom  enti  spahida,  enü  craft,  tiuflun 
za  uuidarstantanne,  enti  arc  za  piuuisanne,  enti  dinan  uuilleon  za 
gauuurchanne. 

nr  o  T  E  s. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  similarity  between  the  poetical  account 
of  the  creation  contained  in  the  introduction  to  this  prayer,  and  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  In  the  older  Edda  there  occurs  a 
description,  of  vihieh  the  German  translation  runs  thus: 

'Im  anfang  der  zeiten  war  es,  als  Ymir  haute. 

Da  war  weder  sand  noch  see,  noch  die  halten  wogen; 

die  erde  fand  sich  nirgend,  noch  der  aufhimrael: 

ein  gähnender  Schlund  war,  aber  nirgend  gras." 
*  -  * 

"Sonne  wussfe  das  nicht,  wo  sie  einen  saal  hätte, 

Sterne  wusstcn  das  nicht,  wo  sie  stalte  hätten, 

Mond  wusste  das  nicht,  welche  macht  er  hätte." 
The  striking  resemblance  which  these  lines  from  the  Völuspa  bear  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Wessobrunncr  prayer,  conveying  as  they  do  the  same 
idea  of  a  chaos  which  was  reduced  to  order  by  a  superior  Being  who 
assigned  also  their  functions  and  their  powers  to  sun  and  moon  and  stars 
and  to  the  different  elements,  has  induced  Müller  (Geschichte  der  altdeut- 
schen Religion  p.  163  )  to  suggest  that  in  the  latter  the  already  existing 
heathen  account  of  the  creation  was,  perhaps  unconsciously,  adopted  by  the 
Christian  poet. 

Gafregin  for  gafreginu  1.  pers,  pres.  ind.  of  gafreginan,  from  the 
gothic  fraihnan, /rrt^en;  the  prefix  is  found  at  different  periods  and  in  dif- 


II.       M  U  S  P  I  L  L  I. 


sin  ^ac  piqueme,  da/,  er  /6uujan  seal. 


nor  any  tree;  nor  was  (not)  a  mountain, 

nor nor  did  the  sun   (not)  shine; 

nor  did  the  moon  (not)  give  light;  nor  (was)  the  ocean  sea. 

When  there  nothing  (not)  was  of  endings  nor  of  boundaries, 

and  there  was  the  one  almighty  God, 

of  men  the  most  bountiful  (God);  and  there  were  also  many 

with  Him  glorious  spirits. 

And  God  holy,    God    almighty,    thou    (who)    hast  made  heaven  and 

earth,    and  thou  (who)    to  men  so  much  good  hast  given,    give  me 

according  to  thy  mercies  right  faith,  and  a  good  will,    and  cunning 

wisdom,  and  strength,  devils  to  withstand,  and  evil  to  repel,  and  thy 

will  to  work. 


ferent  dialects  in  the  various  forms  ga,  ge,  gi,  glii,  fca,  ke,  ki,  clii.  It  is 
used  in  composition  with  all  verbs  and  many  other  words,  and  possesses 
the  same  force  of  concentration  as  the  greek,  '^vv,  Gvv  and  the  latin  cum, 
con,  CO.  —  firahim,  from  firahi,  (in  Muspilli  virahi)  mann,  evidently  related 
to  the  latin  vir. — liriiiuizzo,  gen.  pi.  from  firiuuizzi,  tvmider;  the  etymology 
is  obscure;  it  is  derived  by  Vollmer  from  the  gothic  fairhvus,  mundus  and 
viti  (in  the  old-saxon  uuiti,  unit),  spectaculum.  —  ero,  (later  erde)  die  erde; 
gothic  airtha,  greek  i'oce,  latin  arvum.  —  lifiiimil,  compounded  of  uf,  auf, 
and  himil,  der  himmel,  gothic  himins:  so  ovoccuog  vnsQß^v-  —  paum, 
baum.  —  pereg,  herg.  —  sunna,  die  sonne;  gothic  sunno.  —  scein,  4  pers. 
sing,  praet.  from  scinan,  scheinen.  —  liiihta  for  liuhtita,  from  liuhtan, 
leuchten.  —  märeoseo;  märeo  is  the  gen.  pi.  of  märi,  das  nieer;  latin  mare. — 
enteo  ni  uuenteo;  gen.  pi.  governed  Ly  niuuiht;  enti  expresses  the  extreme 
points  in  space,  the  beginning  and  end;  uuenti  the  outline  or  boundary. — 
miltisto,  the  superlative  of  milti,  milde.  —  manake,  manche.  —  cootlili, 
guot-lich,  goodly,  glorious.  —  mit  inan;  mit  here  has  an  accusative,  but 
more  commonly  a  dative.  —  gauuoralitos,  2.  pers.  sing,  praet.  from  uuur- 
chan,  gothic  vaiukjan,  wirken,  to  work,  to  make.  —  in  dinu  ganädä;  observe 
this  use  of  in  with  the  accusative.  —  reht,  recht,  right,  —  galaupa,  glauhe.  — 
spahida,  ace.  sing,  from  spahi,  spaehe.  Mug.  —  tiuflun,  for  tiufalun,  from 
tiufal,  teufet.  —  arc,  das  arge.  —  piuuisau,  beweisen,  abweisen.  —  uuilleo 
xville. 


II.       M  U  S  P  I  L  L  I. 

I 

his  day  may  come,  that  lie  shall  die. 
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2.  Uuanta  sär  so  sih  diu  *ela 
enti  si  den  /ihhamun  /ikhan 
so  quimit  ein  Aeri 

da;^  andar  fona  pehhe : 

3.  ASoigen  mac  diu  .vela 
za  uuederemo  /^erje 
uuanta  ipu  sia  da:^  .yatanazses 
da:^  /eitit  sia  sär 

4.  In  fuir  enti  [in]  /"instri: 
upi  sia  avar  ki//'aI6nt  die, 
enti  si  dero  engilo 

die  pringent  s[ia]  sär 

5.  Däii  ist  Zip  äno  tod 
*elida  äno  *oig[vm]; 

denne  der  man  in  jyar[adi]sü 
/ms  in  /simile  .  .  .  .  , 
6.    Pidiu  ist  d[urftj  mihhil 


in  den  .yind  arhevit, 

I'd'/jTjM, 

fona  Äimüzungalon, 
dar  ^ägant  siu  umpi. 

unzi  diu  6'uona  arget, 
si  giÄalot  uuerde, 
kijrindi  kiuuinnit, 
dar  iru  /eid  uuirdit; 

da;,^!  ist  reht[o]  t^irinlih  ding, 
die  dar  fona  Äimile  qiiemant, 
^'igan  uuirdit; 
iif  in  himilo  rihhi. 

/ioht  äno  finstri, 

[dar]  nist  neo  man  *iuh: 

pxi  kiuuinnit 

dar  quimit  imo  /^ilfa  kinuok 

allero  manno  uuelihhemo 


....  da^  in  es 

dai;  er  ^otes  uuillun 

7.  Enti  Äella  fuir 
pehhes  pma, 
/^eii^^an  laue, 
morgen  dräto 

8.  Uue  demo  in  ^;instri  seal 
jorinnan  in  pehhe; 

daz,  der  man  /^aret  ze  gote, 
uuänit  sih  kinädä 

9.  Ni  ist  in  kiAuctin 
?/Manta  hiar  in  M?<erolti 

so  denne  der  //2ahtigo  khuninc 
dara  seal  <^ueman 

10.  Denne  ni  kitar  /;arnö  nohhein 
ni  aller«*)  wannö  uuelih 

dar  seal  er  vora  demo  ?']I)lie 
])i  da;^  er  in  in/erolü 

11.  Da/,  Iiörtih  ralilion 

«lay,  sculi  der  «ntichristo 
der  unnvch  ist  ki//?/äfanit 
denne  ?/?/.irdit  untar  in 


sin  muot  kispane, 

^erno  tuo, 

Äarto  uuise, 

dar  jüiutit  der  satanaz  altist 

so  mac  /^uckan  za  diu, 

der  sich  6'untigan  uuei:^. 

sinö  i^irinä  stuen, 

da:,^  ist  rehto  jöaluuic  dink, 

enti  imo  Äilfa  ni  quimit. 

diu  [uuenaga  sela]. 

Äimiliskin  gote, 

after  ni  uuerköta-, 

day,  wzahal  kipannit, 

chunnd  kilihha:^; 

den  ^^an  furisizzan, 

ze  demo  7wahale  sculi. 

a/,  rahhu  stantan 

ki?/?/erköt  hapet. 

dia  uuerolt/'ehtuuison, 
mit  ZJliase  pägan. 


mfik  arhapan. 


2.  For  as  soon  as  the  soul    raises  herself  on  the  way, 
and  leaves  the  body  lying, 

then  comes  one  host  from  the  stars, 
the  other  from  hell;  they  fight  for  her. 

3.  Anxious  may  he  the  soul  until  the  judgment  goes  forth, 
to  which  army  she  shall  be  taken. 

for  if  the  retinue  of  Satan  wins  her 

that  leads  her  quickly,  where  sorrow  will  be  to  her, 

4.  Into  fire  and  into  darkness :  that  is  a  right  fearful  thing, 
but  if  they  take  her,  who  come  from  heaven, 

and  if  she  becomes  the  property  of  the  angels, 
they  quickly  carry  her  up  into  the  kingdom   of  heaven. 
.5.      There  is  life  without  death,  light  without  darkness, 
dwelling  without  care;  there   is  no  man  sick; 
if  man  in  paradise  wins  a  dwelling, 
a  house  in  heaven,  —  then  comes  to  him  help  enough. 
6.    Therefore  there  is  great  need  to  every  one  of  all  mankind, 


that  his  mind  persuade  him  to  this, 

that  he  readily  do  the  will  of  God, 

7.  And  strongly  avoid  hell-fire, 

the  pains  of  pitch;  where  the  old  Satan  offers 
hot  flame.     So  may  he  think  thereon, 
quickly  take  care,  who  knows  himself  to  sin. 

8.  Woe  to  him  who  in  darkness  shall  expiate  his  crimes, 
burn  in  the  pitch;  that  is  a  very  evil  thing, 

that  man  shall  cry  to  God,  and  help  comes  not  to  him; 
the  wretched  soul  deludes  itself  with  (the  hope  of)  mercy.. 

9.  She  is  not  in  the  memory  of  the  heavenly  God, 
since  here  in  the  world  she  did  not  work  accordingly; 
when  then  the  mighty  king  announces  the  judgment, 
that  thither  shall  come  every  race; 

10.  Then  dares  not  one  of  the  children  (of  men)  neglect  the  siunmons, 
that  every  man  should  not  (come)  to  the  judgment. 

there  shall  he  stand  before  the  kingdom  (king)  to  give  account, 
for  what  he  in  the  world  has  worked. 

11.  This  I  heard  say  the  very  wise  men  of  the  world, 
that  the  antichrist  shall  fight  with  Elias. 

the  evil  one  is  armed 

then  will  commence  between  them  the  fisht. 
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12.  Ä'Äenfun  s[int]  so  ^"reftic, 
//elias   stritit 

uuili  den  rehtkernön 
pidiü  seal  imo  Äelfan 

13.  Der  «ntichristo  stet 
stet  pi  demo  *atanäse 
pidiü  seal  er  in  dem  ^^^dcsteti 
enti  in  demo  *inde 

14.  Doh  uuänit  des 

da;^  Hellas  in  demo  wwige 


diu  ^osa  ist  so  mihhil. 
pi  den  euuigon  Itp, 
da:^  rihhi  kistarkun : 
der  Äimiles  kiuualtit 
pi  demo  «Itfiante, 
der  inan  far<fcnkan  seal; 
uunt  pivallan 
*igal6s  uuerdan. 
vila  gotmannö 
arM?/a[rtit  uuerde] 


15.  [Sär  so  da]/,  jS'eliases  pluot    in  erda  kitriufit, 
[so]  in/;rinnant  die  jWergä,        poum  ni  kistentit 
einie  in  erdu, 
muor  var*uuilhit  sih, 

16.  J/äno  vallit 
*^ein  ni  ki*ifentit 
verit  denne  statuago 
l?erit  mit  diu  2;uirü 


«ha  artruknent, 
*uiliz6t  lougjü  der  himil. 
prinnit  ^ittilagart: 
einik  in  erdu: 

in  lant, 

?;irih6  uuison. 


17.    Dar  ni  mac  denne  mak  andremo  helfan  vora  dem  ^mispille: 


denne  da:i^  jüreita  uuasal 

enti  viih  enti  luft 

uuär  ist  denne  diu  marha 

18.   Diu  marha  ist  farprunnan; 
ni  iiueii,  mit  ziuiu  puo:^e: 


alla:^  varjörennit, 

i'/,  alla:^  ar/urpit. 

dar  man  dar  eo  mit  sin^n  wiägon 

piec? 
[diu]  sela  stät  piduungan, 
s[är]  verit  si  za  uui'/:,e. 


pidiü  ist  demo  manne  so  guot,  denner  ze  demo  Wiahale  quimit. 


da:^  er  ?'ahh6n6  uuelihha 

19.  Denne  ni  dar[f]  er  .borgen, 
ni  uuei:i^  der  uuenago  man 
denner  mit  den  miaton 
da:^  der  ifiuval  dar  pi 

20.  De]r  hapet  in  ruovu 
dass  der  man  .... 
dai^  er  iij  alle>^  kij'aget 

ni  scolta  sid  mannö  nolihein 
2] 


rehto  arteile. 

denne  er  ze  deru  *uonu  quimit. 

?<Mielihhan  u[rte]il  er  hapet, 

Twarrit  da^  rehta, 

k[i#arnit  stentit. 

rahhöno  uuelihha, 

.  .  .  upiles  kifrumita, 

denne  er  ze  deru  ^uona  quimit. 


manno  nohhein 


miatün  [intfähan]. 


12.  The  combatants  are  s&  mighty ;  the  cause  is  so  great. 
Elias  fights  for  eternal  life, 

he  desires  to  establish  the  kingdom  for  the  righteous: 
therefore  will  aid  him  He  who  rules  in  heaven. 

13.  The  antichrist  stands  by  the  old  fiend, 
stands  by  Satan  who  shall  overwhelm  him: 
therefore  shall  he  on  the  field  of  battle  fall  wounded 
and  in  this  pass  (this  time)  be  without  victory. 

14.  Yet  is  it  the  opinion  of  many  men  of  God 
that  Elias  in  the  strife  shall  be  injured 


15.  As  soon  as  the  blood  of  Elias  drops  on  the  earth, 
then  burn  the  hills ;  no  tree  remains  standing, 

not  one  on  the  earth;  rivers  dry  up; 

the  sea  wastes  away;  heaven  is  consumed  in  flame. 

16.  The  moon  falls,  the  surface  of  the  earth  burns: 
not  a  single  stone  remains  standing  on  the  earth : 
then  comes  the  day  of  retribution  into  the  land, 
comes  with  fire  to  seek  out  mankind. 

17     Then  one  relative  may  not  help  another  before  the  fire: 
when  the  broad  shower  (,of  fire)  burns  up  every  thing, 
and  fire  and  air  purify  it  all. 

where    is   then    the    landmark,    for   which   man    ever  contended 

with  his  relatives? 

18.  The  landmark  is  burned  up ;  the  soul  stands  laden 

she  knows  not  with  what  she  may  atone:     she  is  straightway 

carried  to  judgment, 
therefore  is  it  for  man  so  good,  when  he  comes  to  the  judgment, 
that  he  should  (here)  decide  every  cause  rightly, 

19.  Then  need  he  not  be  troubled,  when  he  comes  to  the  judgment. 
Wretched  man  knows  not,  what  sentence  he  has, 

if  with  bribes  he  perverts  the  right, 
that  the  devil  stands  by  concealed. 

20.  He  has  in  account  every  thing 
that  man  of  evil  has  done, 

that  he  may  say  it  all  when  he  comes  to  the  judgment. 

no  man  therefore  should     
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.  not  any  man  receive  bribes. 
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22.  So  da:^  Aimillsca  horn  kiÄliitIt  uuirdit. 

enti  sih  der  [.yuonäri]  in  den  find  arhevit: 

denne  hev'it  sih  mit  imo  Äerjo  meista, 

da:^  ist  alla;^  so  paid,  da:^  imo  nioman  ki^^agan  ni  mak. 

23.  Denne  veiit  er  [ze  deru]    mahalsteti  deru  dar  kimarchot  ist. 
dar  uuirdit  d[iu  *uona]  dia  man  dar  io  *ageta. 
denne  varant  engila                    ?^per  [dio]  marha, 
z^wechant  deota                            M?<issant  ze  dinge. 

24.  Denne  [seal]  7naun6  gillh  [fojna  deru  wioitu  arst^n, 
/ossan     sih    ar    dero     /e[uuö]    va;^i^ön:  seal    imo    avar    sin    /ip 

piqueman, 
da:^  er  sin  re[ht]  allai^  ki?'ahh6n  muoi;:i^i, 

enti  imo  after  sinen  tätin  ar[^eilit  uujerde. 

25.  Denne  der  gi^izzit,                     der  dar  .yuonnan  seal 
[enti]  arifeillan  seal                     ^oten  enti  quekkhen : 
denne  stet  da[r  ?fm]pi                engilo  menigi, 
/yuatero  «yomono  ^art 

26.  [Dar]a  quimit  ze  deru  rihtungu  so  vilo  diä  dä[r  .  .  .   a]rstent, 
so   dar  manno  nohhein  uuiht  pi;/^idan  ni  mak. 

[dar  sca]l  denne  Äant  sprehhan,  Äoupit  sagen, 

aller[6  /i]dö  uuelih  unzi  in  den  /uzigun  vinger, 

27.  Uua:^  er  untar  desen  ?/zannun  mordes  kifrumita. 

dar  ni  ist  eo  so  /ist[ic  man],  der  dar  iouuiht  ar/iugan  megi, 

da:^  er  ki^a[rnan  me]gi  tätö  dehheina, 

ni:,^  al  fora  demo  A7mnin[ge  kiMundit]   uuerd^: 

28.  U'/jT^an  er  i:^  mit  «lamusanu  fu 

enti  mit  /astun  dio  «;irinä  kipuai^[ta] 

denne der  kipua:^:^it  hapet, 

denner  ze  deru  ...  

29.  [Uuir]dit  denne  /uri  kitragan  das  /rono  ch[rüci], 
dar  der  Äeligo  christ  ana  ar//angan  uu[ard. 

denne  augit  er]  dio  mäsun       diö  er  in  deru  W2[enniski  intfiang]. 
dia  er  duruh  deses  mancunnes 

M  O  T  K  S. 

Muspilli.  Tliis  word  which  Schmcllcr  Inas  adopted  as  tlic  title  ol' 
the  poem  occurs  in  the  seventeenlh  stanza,  and  signifies  lire;  but  there 
is  much  dillcrencc  of  opinion  respecting  its  etymology.  According  to  tlic 
Scandinavian  mythology  there  are  nine  distinct  worlds;  of  which  the  sou- 
thern is  the  worl«!  of  lire,  called  in  the  later  Edda  Muspelheimr,  In  the  low- 
gcrman  poem  "-Ilcljand"  the  nord  is  wrillen  mud-s])elli,  niut-spelli ;  mud 
mut,  according  to  (irimni,  means  wood  or  tree;  spolli  or  spilli  may  he 
derived  from  spildan,  to  consume;  since  Id  before  a  vowel  has  a  tendency 


22.  When  the  heavenly  trumpet  is  soundetl 
and  the  avenger  arises   on  his  path, 

then  rises  with  him  the  most  mighty  army, 
which  is  all  so  bold,  that  none  can  withstand  it. 

23.  Then  goes  he  to  the  place  of  judgment  which  is  marked  out: 
there  is  issued  the  judgment,    of  which  has   always  been  told, 
then  go  the  angels  over  the  boundaries 

wake  the  nations,  send  them  to  judgment. 

24.  Then  shall  every  man  rise  up  from  the  dust, 

free    himself   from    the   burden    of  the  mound:     his  bo('y  shall 

come  again  to  him. 
that  he  may  give  of  all  a  right  account, 
and  that  it  may  be  awarded  to  him  according  to  his  deeds. 

25.  When  He  is  sitting,  who  shall  judge 

and   shall  award  to  the   dead  and  the  quick, 
then  stands  around  him  a  host  of  angels, 
of  good  men  (a  great  company). 

26.  There  come  to  the  judgment  so  many  who  rise; 
so  there  no  man  can  conceal  any  thing; 

there  shall  then  the  hand  speak,  the  head  say, 
of  all  the  limbs  each,  unto  the  little  finger, 

27.  \\hat  among  these  men  it  has  wrought  of  evil. 

there  is  no  man  ever  so  cunning,    who  can  lie  in  any   (hing, 
that  he  could  conceal  any  one  of  his  deeds, 
that  it  be  not  all  proclaimed  before  the  king. 

28.  Except  he  with  alms     

and  with  fastings  has  expiated  his  crimes, 
for  (he  need  not  fear)  who  has  expiated, 
when  he  to  the  (judgment  comes). 

29.  Then  is  carried  forth  the  sacred  cross. 
on  which  the  holy  Christ  was  hanged. 

then  shews  he  the  wounds  which  in  his  human  nature  he  received, 
which  (for  love)   of  mankind 


to  become  ]1.  and  in  fact  we  have  flie  same  wdid  in  AngJo-SaAon  in  (lie 
form  spillan.  The  «hole  word  would  then  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate 
designation  of  fire,  the  destroyer  or  consumci-  of  wood.  Grimm's  Mythol. 
467.  and  Beilhaek's  Denkmäler  des  deutschen  Volkes,  p.  73. 

1.  tüuujan;     in  Gothic  daujan.  whieli  is  however  transitive,    to  kill. 

2.  lilihamun,  leichvum;  from  lili,  Iticlie,  Gothic  leik,  the  body;  and  hämo 
from  the  Gothic  haniön,  j;a]iamon,  to  clothe.  lih-liamo  is  therefore 
the  bodily  clothing    of  the    soul    or  perhaps   originally    the   exterior  co- 
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voring  of  the  body,  the  skin.  From  the  same  root  ham  come  also 
Jiimins,  der  himmel;  hcmedc,  hemdc,  liemd;  the  camisia  of  the  roman- 
cers, the  French  chemise,  and  Italian  camicia. 

himiJzungalon;   the  stars;    literally  the  tongues  of  heaven:  "there  is  no 
"speech  or  language,  but  their  Alices  are  heard  among  them." 
peh,  pech;  a  natural  figure  for  the  regions  of  everlasting  torment, 
dar-umpi,  durum;  one  word  separated  by  the  intervening  pagant  siu. 

3.  suona,  versuhnumj,  ^iiA^i\\en\;\\cnce  suonntag,  sonntag,  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, the  Lord's  day.  —  l;isindi,  gesinde. 

4.  hihalont,  from  halon,  holen,  rufen;  "Saul  made  havoc  of  the  church, 
"entering  into  every  house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed 
"(hem  to  prison."     Acts  VIII,  3. 

7.  iiuise,  the  same  word  occurs  in  the  Wessobrunner  prayer  as  pi-uuisan. 
laue,  lohe,  from  liuhan,  lauh,  laulians;  from  the  same  root  are  derived 
the  Gothic  liuhath,  and  the  latin  lux. 

8.  uuanit  sih;  sih  biuuanjan  Avith  Gen.  to  deceive  oneself  with,  to  enter- 
tain a  vain  hope  of  a  thing. 

9.  kipannit;  bannan,  hipannan,  ankünden,  to  proclaim  banns. 

10.  rihhe;  the  kingdom  fnr  the  king  occurs  frequently  in  the  poem 
Heljand. 

11.  uuerolt-reht-uuison:  the  very  ("S^O  '^vise  men  of  the  Avorld. 

uuarch ;  the  evil  one;  in  the  Heljand,  uuarag;  in  Anglo-Saxon  verg  or 
verh;  English,  wretch.  In  Icelandish  vargr  is  a  reckless  man  and  also 
a  wolf.  Home  Tooke,  who  had  a  Acry  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
Germanic  languages,  makes  wretch  the  past  participle  of  the  gothic 
vrikan,  in  early-gemian  rcchan,  rächen,  to  take  vengeance;  Avhereas  it 
comes  from  vaurkjan  or  fravaurkjan,  in  early  -  german  verwurchen, 
rvurgen,  erwürgen,  to  Avorry,  to  destroy.  The  '^destroyer"  is  evidently  a 
much  more  appropriate  appellation  either  for  the  enemy  of  mankind,  or 
for  a  Avolf,  than  "the  avenger."     Diversions  of  Purley  p.  546 

12.  khenfun,  Kämpfer.  —  kosa,  latin  causa. 

14.  gotmanno;  men  of  God,  divines,  schoolmen. 

15.  muor  occurs  only  in  this  place;  latin,  mare? 


KRIST ;  das  älteste,  von  Otfried  verfasste,  hochdeutsche  Gedicht. 

Blich  I.  cap.  ]. 

Cur  scriptor  liiinc  libriim  theotisce  dictaverit. 


Lh\  sculun  frankon,  so  ih  quad  zi  thiu  einen  uuesan  iingimah, 

thie  liutes  uuiht  ni  dufiltuii  thie  uuir  hiar  oha  zaltun? 

Sie  sint  so  sama  kuani  selb   so  thie  roniani; 

ni  thaif  man  tha:,^  ouh  redinon,  tha/,  kiiach2  in  thes  giuuidaron. 

Si  eigun  in  zi  nuzzi  so  sanialicho  uuizzi; 

in  fclde  job  in  uualde  so  sint  sie  sama  balde; 
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IG  inittiliigart;  orbis  terrariiiu.  gart,  Gothic  gartls,  (/arten,  an  enclosed 
place.  It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  aceoiding  to  tlie  Seandina 
vian,  and  doubtless  also  the  German  mythology,  there  were  nine  distinct 
worlds;  the  eentre  one  of  those,  called  midhgardhr,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  earth  inhabited  by  mankind.  As  the  Gothic  midjungards.  the 
Early-germai!  mittingart,  mittigart,  mittiligart,  the  Early-saxon  middil- 
gard,  and  the  Anglc-saxon  middangeard  all  convey  the  same  idea,  it  is 
probable  that  this  su]>position  Mas  received  throughout  the  whole  Ger- 
man race.     Miiller's  Geschichte,  p.  163. 

17.  arfurpit,  from  arfurjian,  to  purge,  purify;  English  furbish;  from  viur, 
fire,  as  purus,  purgare  from  nio. 

19.  urteil,  urtheil;  Schmeller  reads  uuehsil,  Wechsel,  reward. 

miatun  from  miatä,  mitthe,  bribe.  —  inarrit  from  marijan,  English  to  mar. 

20.  Schmeller  supplies  in  the  second  line  er  cnti  sid,  sooner  and  later; 
Müller  suggests  in  firihin,  among  men. 

iijtiles,  des  Übels;  the  genitive  after  dasz. 

22.  paid,  Englisli  bold. 

23.  deota,  Volk:  Gothic  thiuda,  whence  thiudans,  king,  and  thiudinassus 
(in  the  Lord's  prayer),  kingdom. 

24.  molta,  English  mould;    earth,   or  dust. 

25.  quekkhen,  from  quekkh;   English  quick  or  living;  German  keck, 
gomono,  from  gomo,    latin   homo.       Schmeller  supplies  in  the  last  line 
"girusti  so  mihil." 

26.  houpit,  liaupt;  Gothic,  haubith ;  Early-saxon,  hobid;  Anglo-saxon.  hea- 
fod;  Engl.,  head;  the  part  heaved  or  raised  up. 

luzigun  from  luzig,  English  little;    in  the  modern  Plaltdeutsch  of  Hol- 
stein, liitj,  liitje:  min  liitj  kindjen,  my  little  child. 

27.  mord  is  here  used  for  any  crime. 

28.  kipuaszta,  from  puaszen,  biieszen,  bilssen,  derived  from  buosze,  buosz, 
besseruriff. 

29.  frono,  from  fro.  Lord;  Gothic,  frauja;  a\ hence  also  is  derived  frau. 
frona  is  everything  belonging  to  the  Lord,  and  is  still  in  use  in  com- 
position with  many  words :  frohndienst,  frohnleichnam,  frohnaltar 


CHRIST. 

Book    I.       Chapter    1. 

Reasons  tor  writing  this  book  in  the  German  language. 


Why    should    the  Franks  (Germans),    as  I  said,    he  for  this  alone 

unfit, 
as  none  of  the  nations  have  denied,  which  we  have  reckoned  ahovö? 

They  are  quite  as  brave,  even  as  the  Romans; 
nor  may  one  also  say  this,  that  the  Greeks   rival  them  therein. 

They  have  for  their  use  just  the  same   skill; 
in   the   field  and  in  the  wood  they  are  equally  bold; 

2' 
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Richiduam  ginüagi, 
zi  uuäfane  snelle 

Si  buent  mit  giziiigon, 
in  guatemo  lante: 

l/^  ist  füll  feii^tt, 
mit  mänagfalten  ehtin : 

ZI  nüzze  grehit  man   oiih  thar 
joh  bi  thia  meina 

Ouh  thära  ziia  füagi 
joh  lesent  thar  in  länte 

Sie  sint  fästmuate 
zi  manageru  nüzzi : 

Sie  sint  filu  redje 
ni  gidürruD  sies  bigin  nan  : 

Liut  sih  in  nintfüarit 
ni  sie  biro  guati 

Joh  meonisgon  alle, 
ih  uuei:^  i/,  got  uuorahta,) 

Nist  liut  tha:^  es  biginne. 
in  eigun  sie  iü;  firmeinit, 

Sie  lertiin  sie  \/^  mit  sueiton, 
mit  speron   filu  uuässo: 


joh  sint  ouh   filu  kuani : 

so  sint  thie  thegan«  alle. 

joh  uuarun  io  thes  giuuon, 

bi  thiu  sint  sie  ünscante. 

härto  ist  ^  giuueii^it 

nist  i/j  bi  unsen  frehtin. 

er  inti  kiiphar 

isine  steina. 

silabar  ginuagi. 

gold   in   iro   sante. 

zi  mänagemo  guate 

tha/,  düent  in  iro  uuizzi. 

sih  fianton  zirretinne. 

sie  eigun   se  ubaruuünnan. 

tha:^  iro  lant  ruarit, 

in  thionon  io  zi  noti. 

(ther  se  i^  ni   untarfälle 

al  eigun  se  iro  forahta. 

tha/j  uuidar  in  ringe: 

mit  uuäfanon  gizeinit. 

näles  mit  then  uuorton; 

bi  thiu  fiSrahten  sie  se  nöh  so. 


Oidän  ist  es  nu  redina 
ouh  gote  thionontc  alle 

Nu  uuill  ih  scriban  unser  heil, 
so  uuir  IUI  hiar  bigünnan. 

Thai^  sie  ni  uuesen  eino 
ni  man  in  iro  gizungi 

Job  er  ouh  iro  uuorto 
ther  si  zimo  holota, 

Ist  ther  in  iro  lante 
in  ander  gizungi 

Hiar  bor  er  io  zi  güate 
dai^  uuir  inio  hiar  gisüngun 

Nu  freuuen  sih  es  alle, 
joh  so  uucr  si  hold  in  müate 


tha/,  sie  sint  güate  thegana. 
joh  uuisduames  folle. 
evangeijono  deil, 
in  frenkisga  zungun ; 
thes  selben  adeilo, 
Kristes  lob  sungi; 
gilobot  uuerde  härto, 
zi  giloubon  sinen  lädota. 
\/j  alles  uuio  nintstänte, 
firneman  i/,  ni  künni: 
uua/j  got  iino  gebiete, 
in  frenkisga   zungun. 
so  uuer  so  uuola  uuolle 
frankono  thiote: 


Tha:^  uuir  Kriste  sungun 
joh  uuir  ouh  tha:^  gilebetun 


in  unsera  zunguu, 

in  frenkissfon  nan  löbotun. 


^    21    t-^'— 

Riches   (have  thejO   enough,  and   they  are  very  daring: 
to  (seize  their)  arms  swift  are  all  the  warriors. 

They  live  with  store  of  goods,  and  were  ever  used  thereto, 
in  a  good  land:  therefore  are  they  highly  esteemed. 

It  is  very  fruitful;    this  is   abundantly  proved 
with  manyfold   fruits:  not  is  it  so  hy  our  merits. 

For  use  also  they  there  dig  brass  and  copper 
and,  as  I  think,  crystal. 

Also  thereto  add  silver  enough; 
and  they  gather  in  the  country  gold  in  their  sand. 

They   are  of  strong  courage  to  manifold  good, 
to  much  benefit;  that  does  for  them  their  knowledge. 

They  are  very  quick  to  rescue  themselves  from  enemies: 
they  dare  not  begin  it:  they  have  conquered  them. 

A  nation  does  not  escape  them  that  touches  their  land, 
that  they  do  not,  owing  to  their  bravery,  serve  them  from  compulsion. 

x\nd  all   men,  (that  the  sea  interposing  do  not  hinder  it, 
that,  I  know,  God  hath  wrought)   all  have  fear  of  them. 

There  is  no  nation  that  would  begin  to  contend  against  them: 
they  have  rendered  them  averse  from  it,  have  shewn  them  with  arms. 

They  have  taught  it  to  them  with  swords,  not  with  words; 
with  very  sharp  spears;  therefore  may  they  yet  thus  fear. 

This  has  now  been  said  that  they  are  great  heroes  (good  swords) 
and  all  serving  God,  and  full  of  wisdom. 

Now  will  I  describe  our  salvation,  portions  of  the  gospels, 
as  we  now  here  begin,  in  the  frankish  tongue. 

That  they  be  not  alone  without  a  share  in  the  same, 
that  no  man  in  their  tongue  sing  the  praise  of  Christ. 

That  He  by  their  words  also  be  praised  very  much, 
who  called  them  to  Himself,  invited  them  to  His  faith. 

Is  there  one  in  this  land  who  in  other  wise  does  not  comprehend  it, 
in  other  tongues  cannot  understand  it: 

Here  let  him  ever  hear  to   the  good  which  God  has  offered  him, 
which  we  here  have  sung  to  him  in  frankish  tongue. 

Now  rejoice  at  this  all,  whosoever  would  well, 
and  whosoever  is  favourably  disposed  in  his  mind  to  the  people  of 

the  Franks; 

That  we  have  sung  Christ  In  our  language, 
and    that    we  have   lived   to    see  this,    and  in  frankish  tongue  have 

praised  Him. 


nr  o  X  £  s. 

The  letters  printed  in  Italics  siiiFer  elision;    it  will  be  seen  that  this 
license  is  sometimes  taken  with  the  commencing  vowel  of  a  word, 
dualtun,  from   tuellen,  denegare.  —  kuani,  English  keen. 

samahlih,  latin  similis.  —  uuizzi,  witz,  geschitklichkeit ;  English  wit;  from 
the  Gothic  vitan.  The  various  derivatives  from  the  Sanscrit  root  "vid'' 
present  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  affinity  existing  between  llie  dilfcrent 
languages  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race.     Take  for  instance 


Sans  or  it 

Gothic. 

(German,) 

Greek. 

veda 

vait 

(weiss) 

Ol  J« 

vett'a 

vaist 

(weisst) 

OlG&CC 

veda 

vait 

(weiss) 

orrff 

vidima 

vitum 

(wissen) 

l(^uey 

vida 

vituth 

(wisset) 

l'üTS 

vidus 

vitum 

(wissen) 

iGaci 

Observe  especially  through  all  the  languages  the  application  of  tlie  lav/ 
called  in  Sanscrit  Guna,  and  in  German  Umlaut,  according  to  which  the 
radical  i  becomes  a  diphthong  in  the  singular,  and  is  restored  in  the  plural. 
This  law  preserves  its  influence  even  in  languages  of  romanic  origin,  as  : 
tiens,  tiens,  tient,  tenons,  tenez,  tiennent;  where  the  3.  pers.  plur.  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  law,  follows  the  analogy  of  the  singular  because 
tlie  e  in  the  final  syllable  is  mute.  Vide  Bopp's  sprachvergleicbende  Kri- 
tiken, p.   13. 

iiuafan,  waffe,  Gothic  vepn.  —    thegan  is  originally  a  male  child  C'" 
the  translation    of    Tatian's    Ilermony    occurs    degankind);    hence    like    the 
corresponding  Greek  word  ztxvov,     and  the  Latin  puer,     it  came  to  signify 
a  servant,  attendant,  warrior,  and  afterwards  def/en,  a  s\vord. 
giziug,  zeu(/,  einrichtung. 
isine  steina,  ice  stone,  crystal, 
fi'iagi,  füge. 

fästmuate,  fest  gemüt/iet,  muthvoll.  muot,  muat,  the  principle  of  life, 
the  powers  of  sensation,  and  thought,  and  will,  Greek  il'vyrj,  is  one  of 
those  words,  for  which  our  language  furnishes  no  corresponding  term.  Our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  used  mod,  and  a  glance  at  the  numerous  forms  in 
which  it  was  in  use,  will  shew  ho^v  rich  their  language  was,  and  how 
much,  in  this  respect,  it  lost  by  the  introduction  of  the  romanic  element, 
which  very  rarely  ventures  upon  derivatives  and  compound  words,  and  for 
the  most  part  succeeded  in  ejecting  these  from  the  English  language,  even 
where  it  allowed  the  roots  to  remain  in  use.  (Behnsch  über  das  Verhiillniss 
der  deutschen  und  romanischen  Elemente  &c.)  Thus  from  mod,  mood,  were 
derived; 


Buch  1.  cap.  1^. 
Pastores  erant  in  resjioiie  eadeni. 


Iho  vvaiui)  Ihar  in  lante  hirta  haltentc; 

thes  fehes  datiin  uiiavta  uuiclar  fianta. 


Verbs,  modian       i    fo  be  brave       Substantives,  modgethanc,  resolution. 

modiyaii      \   determined,  modgethoht,  power  of  thought. 

tnodgian      )    aujjry.  modgewinne,  sorrow. 

modhete,  angcr,  liate. 
Adjectives,  »K0(//<7,  moody,  proud.  modleaste,  cowardice. 

modful,  brave,  excited,  modnesse,  pride. 

modga,  lofty.  modignesse,  moodiness,  anger. 

modhivnta,  cajjcr  modsefa,  discernment. 

modilic,  magnanimous.  modsorg,  care. 

modleas,  cowardly,  tnodseoc7ief:se,  weakness  of  mind. 

modstathol,  determined.  inodstathohn/sse,  determination. 

modthwaer,  patient.  modsumnesse,  agreement. 

Adverb,       modiglice,  moodily.  modthwaernesse,  ])atience. 

Our  language  however,  although  it  has  lost  much  by  thus  becoming  assi- 
milated to  the  Ficnch,  is  still  in  this  respect  superior  to  it  and  even  ap- 
proaches the  German.  We  have  only  to  attem]>t  the  translation  of  any 
passage  of  the  loftier  poetry  of  England  or  Germany  into  French  or  Italian, 
to  be  convinced  of  the  difficuliv  if  not  impossibility  of  rendering  tlie  ex- 
pressi^e  compound  words,  in  which  the  Germanic  languages  abound,  in 
tliosc  of  romanic  origin.  In  any  passage  from  Thomson's  Seasons,  how 
easily  are  sucli  expressions  as  "worldreviving  sun,"  "allsurrounding  hea- 
Acn,"  "wideimperial  Rome,"  '-secretworliing  hand  of  nature,"  rendered  by 
the  german  "weltcrquickend  Sonnenlicht",  "der  allumgiänzende  himmel",  "das 
weltbeherrscliende  Rom",  "die  fjeheimschaffcnde  hand  der  natur."  How  im- 
possible is  it  on  the  contrary  to  express  the  meaning  in  French  without 
making  use  of  insipid  circumlocutions.  One  or  two  writers,  such  as  Ron- 
sard,  and  more  recently  Montague,  made  an  attempt  to  supply  this  defect ; 
but  such  expressions  as  "sommcil  charmesouci,"  "vent  chassenue,"  "rabeille 
sucefleur,"  were  manifestly  oj)j»üsed  to  the  genius  of  the  language  and  the 
taste  of  the  nation,  and  found  as  little  favor  as  do  the  endeavours  of  a 
writer  of  the  present  day  to  introduce  a  mass  of  pindaric  compounds,  com- 
mon enough  in  Germaii,  into  the  English  language,  the  principles  of 
which  are  too  firmly  established  to  admit  of  such  a  sudden  innovation, 
zirrettinne,  for  zi-irretinne.  —  nintfu.irit  for  ui-intfuarit. 
io,  eo,  Gothic  aiv;  je,  immer. 
gidan,  gethan,  from  tuon.  —  redina,  I'ede, 
adeilo,  untlieilhaft. 

iro  uuorto;  genitive,  signifying  "through  their  words." 
alles  uuio,  alio  modo, 
thiote,  from  thiot,  volk.  —  gilebetun,  erlebten.    —   nan  for  inan. 


Book  I.    Chapter  12. 
There  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds. 


Ihere  were  in  that  land  shepherds  keeping  (their  sheep); 
they  did  keep  guard  over  their  flocks  against  enemies. 
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2ii  in  quam  boto   sconi 
joh  uuiirtun  sie  inliühte 

Forahten  s/e  in  tho  gahun 
joh  hintarquamun  harto 

Sprah  ther  gotes  boto  sar: 

ill  seal  sin  fon  gote  heii 

Ih  seal  iu  sagen  imbot 
ouh  nist  ther  er  gihorti 

Thes  uuirdit  iiuorolt  sinn 
joh  al  giscaft,  thiu  in  iiuoroiti 

Niiiui  buran  habet  thiz  lant 
theist  druhtin  krist  giiater 

In  Bethleeni.  thine  kiiniaga 
fon  in  uuard  ouh  giboian  iu 

Sägen  ih  uh,  giiate  man, 
zeichan   ouh  gizami 

Zi  theiu  biirgi  faret  hinana: 
kind  niuui  borana;^, 

Tho  quam,  unz  er  zin  tho  sprah,  engilo  heriscaf 
himilisgu  menlgi  sus  alle  singenti: 

"In  himiliiches  hohi  si  gote  guallichi, 

si  in  erdu  frid?*  ouh  alien,  thie  sol  sin  gi'iates  uuillen." 

ßlystice. 

Sie  kündtun  uns  thia  früma  fiua  joh  lertun  ouh  thar  sang  züa: 

in  herzen  hugi  th?«  inne,  wai^  tha2;  uers  singe. 

Ni  la^  thir  innan  thina  brüst  arges  uuillen  gilüst, 

tha;^  er  fon  thir  nirstriche  then   fiidu  in  himilriche. 

üuir  scülan  uaben  tha:^  sang,  theist  sconi  gotes  antfang. 


engil  scinenti; 
fon  himilisgen  liohte, 
so  sinan  anasähun ; 
thes  gotes  boten  uuorto- 
"ih  seal  iu  sagen  uuüntar: 

näles  forahta  nihein. 

gibot  der  himilisgo  got. 

so  fronisg   arünti. 

XI  euuidon  blidu, 

thes«  erdun  ist  ouh  dretenti. 

then  himilisgon  heilant, 

for  jungem  müater, 

thie  warun  alle  thanana. 

sin  müater  magad  sconu. 

uuio  ir  nan  sculut  findan. 

thuruh  thav;  seltsani. 

ir  findet,   so  ih   iu  sägeta. 

in  kripphun  gilegitaz;." 


uuant«  engila  uns  zi  bilide 
Biscof,  ther  sih  uuächorot 

ther  ist  ouh  uuirdig  scones 
Thie  engila  zi  himile 

in  gisiht  fröne. 


brahtun  vi,  fon  himile. 
ubar  kristina;^  thiot, 
engilo  gisiunes. 
flügun   singante, 
thar  zämun  se  scöno. 


IV  O  T  K  S. 

fehes,  vieh,  calllc;  from  vech,  fech,  varicjjated;  so  notxilos,  pecus. 

boto  bote.  —  liintiir<]iicmuii,  lo  he  teirificd;  literally,  to  start  back. 

nalc's  foralila  nihoiis,  (jar  uicht  furcht  keiner,  i.  c.  heiner  habe  funkt. 

ariiiiti^  a  incssaye;  Aiiylo-saxon  a>rend;  Norwegian  cyriiidi;  from  the  Gothic 

aiitis,  a  mcssciijjer,  or  ambassador,  and  airiuon,    lo  carry  a  message.      It  is 


To  them  came  bright  messengers,  shining  angels: 
and  they  were  illuminated  by  heavenly  light. 

They  immediately  feared,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  them, 
and  were  terrified  greatly  at  the  words  of  the  messengers  of  God; 
The  messenger  of  God  quickly  spake:  „1  am  to  proclaim  to  you 

a  wonder; 
salvation  shall  be  to  you  frojn  God :  let  none  of  you  be  afraid. 

I  am  to  proclaim  to  you  a  message,  the  heavenly  God  has  commanded, 
and  there  is  no  one  has  ever  heard  so  glorious  a  message. 

Mankind  to  eternity  will  be  glad  thereof, 
and  every  creature  that  in  all  time  lives  and  moves  upon  the  earth. 

This  land  has  newly  borne  the  heavenly  Saviour, 
which  is  the  gracious  Lord  Christ,  from  a  virgin  mother. 

In  Bethlehem.     Thy  kings,  they  were  all  thence; 
from  them  was  also  born  to  you  his  mother,  a  pure  virgin. 

I  tell  you,  good  men,  how  ye  shall  find  him; 
and  (give  you)  a  fitting  sign  concerning  this  miracle. 

Go  to  that  town;  ye  will  find,  as  I  told  you, 
the  Child  newly  born,  laid  in  the  manger. 

There  came  while  he  thus  spake  to  them,  a  host  of  angels 
a  heavenly  company,  all  singing  thus: 

„In  the  heights  of  heaven  be  glory  to  God; 
and  in  earth  be  peace  unto  all,  who  may  be  men  of  good  will." 

Mystice. 
They  early  proclaimed  to  us  the  good  Lord,    and  taught  us  also 

a  lesson; 
do  thou  ponder  in  thy  heart,  what  that  verse  teaches. 

Let  not  the  lust  of  an  evil  desire  dwell  in  thy  breast, 
that  it  may  not  deprive  thee  of  peace  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
We  are  to  practise  that  lesson,  which  we  have  received  from  the 

Holy  God, 
since  angels,  as  a  pattern  for  us,  brought  it  from  heaven. 

The  bishop,  who  is  a  watchman  over  the  Christian  people, 
he  is  also  worthy  to  see  the  bright  vision  of  angels. 

The  angels  flew  singing  up  to  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  all;  there  appeared  they  so  beautiful. 


possible  that  the  word  Aurinia,  which  in  Tacitus,  Germ.  8,  is  the  name  of 
a  woman,  who  was  donbtlcss,  as  a  prophetess,  looked  upon  as  a  messenger 
of  the  Gods,  is  connected  with  the  same  root,  and  desi{jnatcs  not  the  indi- 
vidual, but  the  order  to  which  she  belonged.  In  like  manner  that  of 
Vcleda,    which    occurs    in    the   same    passage,    has    been  derived   from  tlie 


Welsli  verb  gwelctl,  to  see.  This  derivation  acquires  a  inucli  greater 
degree  of  probability,  when  we  remember  the  connection  which  undoubt- 
edly existed  between  the  religious  system  of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
Celtic  tribes. 

in  uuorolti ;  see  the  note  on  uuorolt,  below  p.  30. 
giscaff,    gcschöpf,   from  scafan  to  create.  —  blidu,  Engl,  blithe, 
thine  kuniiiga;  addressed  to  the  nation. 

gizami,  from  the  verb  zemcn,  Gothic  timan,  gatiman,  Greelj  ö^{j.(o^  con- 
venire,  decere. 

With  regard  to  the  Song  of  the  Angels  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe, 
that  not  only  the  Anglo-saxon,  which  was  made  from  the  old  Latin,  but  also 


Buch  I.     cap.  17. 

De  Stella  et  adventu  ntagorum. 


1  ho  quaiiian  ustana  in  thaz;  laut,  tliie  /rkantun  siinniiii  fart, 


sterrono  gimsti : 

Si  eiscotiin  thes  kindes 
J  oh  kündtun  ouh  tho  mari 

Uuarun  fragenti 
joh  batiin  io  zi  noti 

Si  zaltun  selt.«ani 
uuuntar  filu  hebigai^: 

Tha^  io  fon  niagad  burti 
\i\il  ouh  zeichan  sin  sconai; 

Sfjgetun  tha:^^  sie  gahun 
joh  datun  fdu  mari 

„Uuir  sahun  sinan  sterron, 
joh  qufiuiun  tha:^  uuir  betotin, 

Ostar  filu  ferro 
ist  iauiaii  hiar  in  h'lnte 


tha:^  uuarun  iro  listi. 

sar  io  thes  sindes, 

tha^  er  ther  ki'ining  uuari. 

uuar  er  giboran  uuurti, 

man  in  i/,  zeigoti. 

joh   zeichan  filu  uuahi, 

uuant«  er  ni  horta  man  thai;, 

man  giboran  uurti; 

in  hiniile  so  scina:^. 

sterron  einan  sahun, 

thai;  er  sin  uuari. 

thoh  uuir  ther«  burgi  irron : 

ginada  sino  thigitin. 

so  scein  uns  ouh  ther  sterro: 

OS  iauuiht  thoh  firstante? 


Gistirri  zaltun  uuir   io : 
hi  thiu  birun  uuir  nu  gieinot 

So  scrihun  uns  in  iante 
tha/j  ir  uns   ouh  gizellet 

So  thisu  uuort  tho  gahun 
hintarquani  er  h.'uto 

Joh  männiliches  houbit 
gihortun  I'lngcrno 


ni  sahun  uuir  nan   er  io. 
er  niuuan  kuning  zeinot. 
man  in  uiuuolt/  alte, 
uuio  h^  iuuo  buah  singet.' 
then  kuning  anaquamun, 
thero  selbero  uuorto. 
uuard  cs  thar  gidruabit: 
tha/,  uuir  nu  nia^en  gerno. 


the  Gothic  version,  which  was  translated  from  the  original  Greel;,  interpret 

the  words  in  the  same  sense  as  Otfried.     The  Gothic  runs  thus:    "Vulthus 

in  hauhisfgara  Gotha:     gah  ana  airthai  gavairthi    in  mannam  godis  vilgins." 

Ulfilas  Golhische  Bibcl-übersetzung;  Edid.  J.  C.  Zahn.        The  Anglo-saxon 

version  is  as  follows:  "Gode  sy  wuldor  on  heahnesse,  and  on  eorthan  sybh 

niannura  godes  willan." 

nirstrichc  for  ni-erstriche. 

tlieist  is  a  contraetiou  for  thasz  ist. 

antfang,  from  antfahan,  empfangen. 

in  gisiht  frouo,  in  öffentlichem  yesicht;  i.  c.  vor  aller  aiigen. 

thär  zämun  se  scono,  da  ziemten  sie  sich  so  schön,  i.  e.  da  erschienen  sie  so  schon. 


Book  I.     Chapter  17. 

There  came  wise  men  from  the  east. 


Ihere  came  men  from  the  east  into  the  land,  who  knew  the  path 

of  the  sun; 
the  arrangement  of  the  stars:   such  was  their  skill. 

They  enquired  for  the  child  and  for  the  road, 
and  made  it  also  known  that  he  was  the  king. 

They  asked  where  he  was  born, 
and  earnestly  begged  that  it  might  be  shewn  to  them. 

They  related  a  strange  and  very  beautiful  sign, 
a  wonder  portentous ;   since  no  man   ever  heard  this, 

That  of  a  virgin  a  man  was  born ; 
and  also  his  bright  sign  shining  in  heaven. 

They  told  that  they  quickly  saw  a  star 
and  they  made  it  known  that  it  was  His. 

,.We  saw  His  star  though  we  were  ignorant  of  the  town: 
and  we  came  that  we  might  worship  and  implore  His  favor. 

Afar  off  in  the  east  shone  the  star  also  to  us: 
is  there  any  one  in  this  land,  who  can  however  in  any  way  under- 
stand it? 

The  stars  we  always  reckoned;  never  before  saw  we  this  one; 
therefore  are  we  now  agreed  that  it  points  out  a  new  king. 

So  they  write  in  our  country  from  old  generations, 
as  ye  also  tell  us,  that  your  scripture  relates  it." 

As  soon  as  these  words  reached  the  king 
he  was  very  much  terrified  at  the  same  words. 

And  every  man's  head  was  thereat  troubled; 
they  heard  unwillingly,  what  we  now  gladly  enjoy. 


»^    28    ^= 


Thie  büachar«  ouh  tho  thäre 
sie  Ullas  er  frägenti 

Er  sprah  zen  euuarton 
gab  armer  joh   ther  richo 

Thie  bürg  näntuii  sie  sar^ 
mit  uuorton  then  er  thie  altun 

So  er  giluliso  thar  bifand 

thaht  er  sar  in  festi; 

Zi  imo  er  ouh  tho  lädota 
mit  in  gistuant  er  thingon 

Thia  zit  eiscota  er  fon  in 

bat  sie  iij  ouh  biriiahtin, 


gisamanot«  er  sare; 

uuar  Krist  giboran  uuurti. 

selben  thesen  uuorton : 

antuuurti  gilicho. 

in   festii^  datun  alauuar 

förasagon  zaltun. 

uuar  drühtin  Krist  giboran  uuard. 

michilo  ünkusti. 

thie  uuisun  man  thih  sageta; 

joh  filu  halingon. 

so   ther   sterro    giuuon   uuas  que- 

man  zin ; 
bi  tha:^  selba  kind  irsüahtin. 


"Gidüet  mih,"    quad  er,  "anauuart  bi  thes  sterreu  fart; 


so  faret  eiscot  thäre 

Sin  eiscot  io  gilicho 
sliumo  duet  ouh  thänne 

Ih  uuillu  faran  beton  nan : 
tha:^  ih  thar  züa  githinge 

Long  ther  uuenego  man : 
er  uuolta  nan  irthuesben 

Tha:^  imbot  sie  gihörtun, 
yrseein   in  sar  tho  ferro 

Sie  blidtun  sih  es   gähun 
joh  filu  frauualicho 

Leit  er  sie  tho  scono 
mit  sineru   ferti 

Tha:^  hüs  sie  tho  gisahun 
thar  uuas  ther  sun  guater 

Fialun  sie  tho  fram  bald: 
thaz;  kind  sie  thar  tho  betotun, 

Indatun   sie  tho  thare 
rehtes  sie  glthahtun 

Myrrun   inti  uuirouh 
geba  GIu  mära: 

Ih  sägen  thir  tha/,  in  uuära: 
thiz  uuas  sus   gibari 

Kündtun   sie  uns  thänne, 
gilöuba  in  girihti 

Tha:,^  er  ürmari 
ouh  küning  in  gibürti, 


bi  tha:^  kind  säre 

joh  filu  giuuäralicho; 

i'/j  mir  zi  uuii^anne. 

so  riat   mir  filu  manag  man ; 

joh  imo  ouh  geba  bringe." 

er  uuänkota  thar  filu  främ; 

joh  uns  thia  fiüma  irlesgen. 

joh  iro  feit/  iltun. 

ther  seltsano  sterro. 

sar  sie  nan  gisahun 

sin  uuärtetun  gilicho. 

thar  uuas  tha:^  kind  frono; 

unas  er  ii^  zeigonti. 

joh  sar  tliar«  in  quamun, 

mit  sineru  muater. 

thes  guates  uuärun  sie  bald; 

joh  hüldi  sino  thigitim. 

tha:^  iro  dreso  sare. 

tha/,  simo  geba  brahtun: 

joh   gold   scinanta/^  ouh, 

sie  suahtun  sine  uuära. 

sie  mohtun  bringan  mera: 

thcii^  geistlicha/^  uuäri. 

so  uuir  firnemon   alle 

in   theru  uuiintaiiichun  gifti: 

uns  euuarto  uuari 

joh  bunsih  dot  uuarti. 


The  scribes  also  he  there  assembled  forthwith; 
them  he  asked  where  Christ  was  born. 

He  spake  to  the  priests  these  same  words; 
rich   and  poor  gave  the  same  answer. 

They  named  that  town;  they   made  it  very  certain 
with   words  which  long  ago  the  old  prophets   foretold. 

When   he   had  discovered  with    certainty,    where  the  Lord  Christ 

was  born, 
he  immediately  resolved  upon  a  great  deed   of  horror. 

He  invited  to  himself  the  wise  men  whom  I  have  mentioned 
with  them  he  began  to   speak  many  things  secretly. 

He  asked  of  them  the  time  when  the  star  had  first  come  to  them; 

and  he  bade  them  observe  it  until  they  found  the  child. 

"Be  attentive,"'  said  he,  "unto  the  path  of  the  star: 
so  go  and  enquire  there  forthwith   for  the  child. 

Ask  for  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  very  carefully, 
and  then  at  once  make  it  known  to  me. 

I  will  go  and  worship;  thus  many  have  strongly  advised  me, 
that  I  may  apply  myself  to  this,  and  bring  him  also  gifts.'' 

The  wretched  man  lied:  he  had  very  different  thoughts; 
he  desired  to  make  away  with  Him,  and  to  destroy  our  Lord. 

They  obeyed  the  command,  and  hastened  on  their  way 
the  strange  star  shone  to  them  afar  off. 

They  rejoiced  thereat  as  soon  as  they  saw  it, 
and  very  joyfully  waited  upon  it  together. 

It  led  them  beautifully  thither  where  the  holy  child  was; 
by  its  path  which  it  shewed  them. 

They  saw  the  house  and  immediately  entered  into  it; 
there  was  the  gracious  child  with  his  mother. 

They  fell  down  before  him;  they  were  confident  of  good; 
they  worshipped  there  the  child  and  implored  his  favor. 

They  opened  forthwith  there  their  treasure, 
they  thought  it  right  that  they  should  bring  him  gifts. 

Myrrh  and  incense  and  glittering  gold 
many  costly  gifts :  they  sought  his   favor. 

I  tell  you  this  in  truth:  they  might  bring  more: 
it  was  thus   done,  that  it  might  be  a  spiritual  token. 

Then  they  preached  to  us  that  we  all  may  hold 
a   constant  faith,  through  their  wonderful  gifts, 

That  he  was  a  highpricst  unto  us 
and  a  king  from  his  birth,  and  for  us  suffered  death. 


^    30    ^e=^- 

Sie  uurtuM  slafente  fon  engilon  gimanote: 

in  droiime  sie  in  zelitun  then  uueg  sie  faran  scoltiin ; 

Tha/,  sie  ouh  thes  ni   thähtin,      themo  kuninge  sih  nahtin, 

noh  gikundtin  thanne  thia  fiiiina  themo  manne. 

Tho  IViarun  thie  gin6:^a  andara  striz^a 

haito  ilente  zi  eiginemo  länte. 


IV  O  T  K  S. 

Girusti,  gerilst,  inechanismus.   —  list,  wisdom;  the  German  word  list  is  now 

only  used  in  the  sense  of  cunning;. 

eiscon,  Gothic  aiviscon;  English  to  ask. 

hebig,  weighty;  literally  raising  up  the  other  seile. 

in  uuorolti;    according  to  Grimm  (Grammatik  vol.  III.  |».  394)  the  original 

signification  of  this  word,    of  Aihich  the  simple  word  alt,    forms  a  part,    is 

''seculnm,"    and  not    "mundus^';     it   is  al?o  found  in  the  form  uu<>ralt;     in 

old-saxon  uuorold;  anglo-saxon  veorold;  old-norwegian  veröld;  Engl,  world. 

thill ;  for  thin  ih,  die  ich. 

uuäukofa  thar  filu  frtim;  literally  he  departed  much  therefrom. 

dreso,    frcnch  Iresor;     this   word   and   some  others  had,     CA^en  at  this  early 

period  found  their  way  from  the  Latin  into  the  German  language. 

uuirouh,  or  uuthrouh,  weihraiich. 

gift,  English  gift.     In   modern  German    this    word    bears  only  the  sense  of 

poison,  a  signification  which  probably  has  its  origin  in  a  euphemism.     It  is 


They   were  in  their  sleep  warned  by  angels; 
in  a  dream  they  told  them  which  way  they  should  go ; 

That  likewise  they  should  not  think  to  go  near  the  king 
nor  then  make  known  the  good  Lord  to  that  man. 
'   Then  went  the  companions  by  another  road, 
making  much  haste,  to  their  own  land. 


used  in  this  sense  in  writings  of  the  lliirtcenlh  century.  Lieder  und  Spiiiclic 
Herrn  Walthcrs  von  dor  Voj^clwcidc.  Ed.  Lachmann,  p.  25.  By  the  gift 
of  incense  was  denoted  the  priesthood,  hy  that  of  gold  royalty,  and  by  that 
of  myrrh  was  signified  death. 

ewarto,  a  priest,  literally  a  guardian  of  the  laws,  ewa,  ewi,  ea,  e;  Greek 
nloir,  latin  avum;  anglo-saxon,  aewej  icelandish,  aefi;  signifies  first  a  gene- 
ration, an  age;  hence  a  law  that  has  been  long  in  force,  and  is  irrevocable; 
thus  in  the  j\ibelungen-licd,  32,  3:  nach  ritterlicher  e'.  Hence  ehe  obtained 
its  present  signification  of  marriage.  The  word  e«arto  jjoints  at  the  con- 
nection which  in  German  Heathenism  subsisted  between  the  service  of 
religion  and  the  administration  of  justice.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
human  sacrifices  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  were  generally  the  executions  of 
criminals, 
ginosz,  genösse,  geführte;  der  mit  geniesst;  from  nicszen. 


Errata. 

p.  6.  1.  24;     for  dccify  read  deify. 

I*    9,  1.   16;     for  contain  read  contains. 
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